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MASSACRE OF THE MAMELUKES BY MOHAMMED ALI. 


MouammMepd ALI, the existing ruler of Egypt, is alto- 
gether a very remarkable man. He came into Egypt 
at the beginning of the present century,—a mere sol- 
dier of fortune; and gradually raised himself until 
he was made Pasha, and then he struggled to render 
himself altogether independent of the Sultan, in which 
he finally succeeded. His career, as might be ex- 
pected, has not been unstained by crime. But making 
every allowance for his rude untaught character, and 
his position, it must be admitted that he has done not 
a little for the civilization of the country over which 
he rules; and, like his former master, the Sultan, 
deserves to be ranked amongst those bold innovators 
who give a new direction to the habits and manners 
of a people. 

Mohammed Ali converses freely with European tra- 
vellers (of whom great numbers now visit Egypt) 
respecting his progress in life. To Dr. Hogg, who 
had an interview with him on the 18th of June, 1832, 
he said, alluding to the commencement of his military 
career, that then “he had not even an attendant to 
light his pipe for him.” He came into Egypt, he added, 
a mere unprotected soldier, with nothing but his sword 
and his courage to befriend him ;—for he had not even 
secured the support of an influential patron in the 
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[Mohammed Ali witnessing the Massacre of the Mamelukes.] 
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supreme divan at Constantinople, an advantage which 
those sent to distant countries generally take care to 
obtain. His ambition at that time did not aspire to a 
very high grade; but by taking advantage of circum- 
stances as they arose, and judiciously managing the 
various classes of men with whom he had to deal, he 
had gradually, and by his own efforts, raised himself to 
the station he now filled. 

Mr. St. John, who had an interview with him on 
November 21, 1832, says, that the Pasha told him he 
was composing his autobiography. In speaking about 
it, he “*seemed to feel unusual enthusiasm. He sat 
more upright than before; his features grew highly 
animated ; he smiled, and appeared, for the moment, 
to contemplate with pride the elevation on which for- 
tune had placed him. I observed, however, that in the 
enumeration of his achievements, no mention was made 
of the destruction of the Ma’malooks. Doubtless, as 
he ran back over the track of memory, the recollection 
of that bloody day presented itself among his brighter 
reminiscences,—-like Satan among the sons of God; 
and conscience, may, moreover, have whispered that 
his hearers also remembered the event: but pleasurable 
feeling predominated, and gaiety sparkled in his eyes.” 

The Mamelukes presented one of the greatest 
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obstacles to the consolidation of Mohammed Ali's 
power in Egypt; he therefore resolved on a scheme 
for their destruction, which, though successful, was at 
once treacherous and ferocious. He invited those of 
the body who were living in the neighbourhood of 
Cairo to be present at a grand festival to be given on 
the Ist of March, 1811, in honour of his son’s being 
invested with the command of an expedition against 
Mecca. To this ceremony all the Mamelukes repaired ; 
and when they were within the gates of the Pasha’s 
castle, which were closed on them, a shower of musketry 
was poured down upon them, from which they had no 
means of escaping. The wood-cut representing this 
scene is taken from a lithograph (after a design by the 
celebrated Horace Vernet) in Count Forbin’s ‘ Voyage 
dans le Levant,’ in 1817 and 1818. The following is 
the Count’s description of the scene :— 

“* That audacious militia, the Mamelukes, which, 
since the time of Malek Shah, had made Egypt to feel 
their power, were nearly destroyed by Mohammed Ali. 
They had received erders to hold themselves in readi- 
ness to take part in a grand ceremony, which was to 
precede the departure of his son for Mecca. ‘That 
day,’ said an inhabitant of Cairo to me, ‘ the sun rose 
the colour of blood!’ The Pasha looked dark and 
melancholy: but recollecting that he was to preside at 
one of the most brilliant fétes of the Mussulmans, he 
assumed a smile which contrasted remarkably with his 
general appearance. He had addressed the Mame- 
lukes as the * Elder Sons of the Prophet ;’ and called 
upon them, by the peace which subsisted between them, 
to celebrate with him the departure of his son for the 
Holy Tomb. 

“In the meantime a number of faithful Albanians 
were concealed upon the ramparts, the towers, and be- 
hind the walls of the citadel. The Mamelukes arrived 
with the utmost confidence, and the gates were closed 
upon them. The Pasha had placed himself on the 
summit of a terrace, seated on a carpet, smoking a 
magnificent narguilé (Persian pipe), from whence he 
could see every motion without being seen ; behind him 
were three of his confideatial officers. He regarded 
the scene below with a fixed and terrible look, without 
speaking a word; the signal was given to fire, and 
the massacre of the Mamelukes commenced. They 
were adorned, or rather eneumbered, with their finest 
arms, and mounted on noble horses; but their num- 
bers, their courage—all were useless—they were de- 
stroyed !” 

Such of the Mamelukes as escaped the indiscriminate 
massacre within the walls of the castle were seized, 
carried out, and beheaded; and numbers in the towns 
and villages, on the calamity which had befallen their 
brethren being made known, shared a like fate. The 
remnant retired to Dongola in Nubia; but they were 
seattered by Ibrahim Pasha, and from that period the 
total destruction, or, at least, the complete subjugation, 
of the once proud Mamelukes may be dated. 

Dr. Hogg thus describes the appearance of the Pasha 
in the interview which he had with him in 1632 :— 

“The Pasha was simply dressed, without either em- 
broidery or jewels, and wore a sabre plainly mounted in 
gold. His stature is rather under the middle size; he 
does not appear to be more than sixty; is plump and 
well looking, with dark, restless, piercing eyes, an ani- 
mated countenance, and a prepossessing manner. He 
is still fresh and unwrinkled, and although his beard 
is silvery, it adds only a certain dignity to his aspect, 
without giving him the appearance of age. His man- 
ner of speaking is quick and lively; he laughs often 
and heartily, and is quite free from that air of solemn 
dullness so characteristic of the Turks, and probably pro- 
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A VISIT TO CLAIRVAUX. 

Tue Penitentiary of Clairvaux is one of the largest in 
France. The house was originally a monastery ; it was 
founded in 1105 by Hugh, Count of Champagne, and 
within a century from that date was placed under the 
direction of the celebrated St. Bernard; it retained its 
first destination uatil the Revolution, when it was sold 
to a company of merchants; it was afterwards bought 
back by the imperial government, and converted to a 
prison in the year 1808, when 2000 convicts took the 
place of 500 monks. Clairvaux was for some years 
after this a sort of show-place for the curious in the 
neighbourhood, and it is said that neither a marriage 
nor a christening took place within a dozen miles with- 
out a visit to Clairvaux. This system of exhibition has 
very properly been abolished, and at present it is not 
without great difficulty that any one is admitted. An 
account of the prison has recently been written by a 
gentleman who accompanied a magistrate of the de- 
partment in an official visitation two years ago, and 
from it our notice of the place is abridged. 

The road from Bar-sur-Aube to Clairvaux is about 
nine miles in length; it passes along the banks of the 
Aube, which flows here through a narrow valley, bor- 
dered by rugged hills. The valley diminishes to a 
narrow gorge where it approaches the prison, and it is 
lined through a great’part of its course by a range of 
immense oaks, “ old enough,” says our guide, “ to have 
seen St. Bernard pass by.” ‘The traveller comes upon 
the building almost without seeing it, and, notwith- 
standing its immense magnitude, might pass it without 
much notice. The only part visible is a wall of great 
height and length, without decoration of any sort— 
without even a door. It in line with the enor- 
mous oaks which border the road, and which are inter- 
rupted at this spot only. ‘The place seems well adapted 
for both its former and present purposes; it is equally 
fitted to be a cloister or a prison—to be the place of 
either voluntary or compulsory expiation for crime. 

After reaching the building, a quarter of an hour 
more is required to get at the door of the prison; there 
is but one in the whole building, and that is placed in 
the side wall, a considerable way up the steep hill which 
eomes almost close down upor the road. Through this 
entrance the party were admitted into a court larger 
than that of the Louvre, in which all was silent, without 
any appearance of guards, turnkeys, or soldiers. They 
were first conducted to the women’s dining-room, as it 
was then the dinner hour. Four hundred women were 
present, and “had it not been for the monotonous 
sound of the spoons upon the pewter plates, such was 
the silence that one might have heard the dropping of 
the sand in an hour-glass.” They learned here to their 
surprise, that, with the exception of sex, there was no 
classification in the prison; all ages, and crimes of 
every different atrocity, were mingled promiscuously. 
The guardian stated that experience had shown this 
plan to be the best. ‘A single example of industry,” 
it was stated, “‘ or of sincere repentance, had its influ- 
ence through the whole mass. The less atrocious por- 
tion of evil seems to filter through the whole body, and 
weakens it. Dividing the different crimes has been 
found to produce the contrary effect; in such cases 
crimes find their level, and they maintain it.”’ 

They next visited the workroom, which is a large 
square hall, on the first-floor of the building. Here 
they found the same women, who had mar from 
the dining-room with the rapidity and regularity of a 
military evolution. They were seated on stools, ranged 
in long lines, facing the windows of the apartment, 
which were raised above the floor. They were employed 
in sewing, embroidery, glove-making, tambour-work, 
and other feminine occupations. The same silence was 





duced by the narcotic fumes they perpetually inhale.” 


maintained, and, with scarcely one exception, not a 
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head was raised in the slightest degree from the work. 
In this place, as well as in all parts of the prison where 
the people are at work, guards, dressed in blue, with 
swords hanging by their sides, stand about with arms 
crossed, as silent as their prisoners, and still more 
motionless. 

The women’s dormitory is on the floor above the 
workroom ; it is a very large vaulted hall, or chamber, 
divided into three parallel chambers, each about twenty- 
five feet in width. The dividing walls do not reach to 
the ceiling, but leave a considerable space above to admit 
air and light to every part. The beds are placed in the 
side divisions only, leaving the centre room as a gallery 
for recreation when the weather is bad; it serves also 
as a passage through the dormitory to other parts of the 
buildings. The ventilation of these apartments is said 
to be excellent, and the most rigid attention is paid 
to cleanliness: the pavements are well washed with 
chloride of lime twice a week, and the walls are fre- 
quently whitewashed. The bedsteads were of wood, 
but it was intended to substitute iron ones. Each was 
nearly two feet in width, and rather more than six in 
length; and they were furnished with a mattress, sack, 
and two blankets. The visiters regretted to learn that 
little supervision was exercised at night in this dormi- 
tory: one woman from among the prisoners was chosen 
as a sort of superintendent over each thirty beds, and 
no light was allowed. The younger girls, who slept in 
smaller apartments of a similar construction, were much 
better watched, and a light was kept burning all night. 
Beyond this last place were the solitary cells for the 
punishment of the refractory. 

After traversing some “ crooked staircases, vast halls, 
and labyrinthine corridors,” the party came to the wash- 
ing-place, where some women were washing the linen 
of the establishment in a large stone bason in the 
middle of another vast hall. It must be remembered 
that in France this sort of work is generally performed 
with cold water, in the open air, by the banks of ponds 
or rivers, and in all weathers. In this place, although 
nothing doubting of the excellent policy of the prison 
reculations, the writer cannot help having some mis- 
givings that the superior accommodations of the 
prison might be a temptation to the honest. “ Here,” 
says he, “the washerwomen are sheltered from heat 
and cold, wind and rain; and yet these women are 
convicts! How they must pity the honest villager 
whom they have robbed, and who is not so well used 
by fate as they are.” A reply made by the guardian to 
an observation addressed to him shows that the prison 
has not many terrers to evil doers: it was remarked 
that there was no appearance of chains, bolts, and bars ; 
the reply was, “ Although hidden, the barrier is not 
the less secure ; many prisoners would not get out if 
they could ; in 1834, out of 655 cases of prisoners con- 
victed more than once, 506 were reputed to have com- 
mitted crimes for the sole purpose of returning to 


prison.” 
(To be continued.) 





A LOOKING-GLASS FOR LONDON.—No. XV. 
,Commerce—Tue River anv Port. 
Or the numerous encomiums which have been bestowed 
on the Tuames, perhaps that of old Fuller, the quaint 
and witty author of the ‘ Worthies of England,’ is as 
expressive as any. He tells us, that “‘ London oweth its 
greatness, under God’s divine providence, to the well- 
conditioned river of Thames, which doth not (as some 
tyrant rivers in Europe) abuse its strength in a destruc- 
tive way, but employeth its greatness in goodness, to 
be beneficial for ecommerce by the reciprocation of the 
tide therein. Hence it was, that when King James, 


‘offended with the city, threatened to remove his court 
to another place, the Lord Mayor, boldly enough, re- 
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torted, that he might remove his court at his pleasure, 
but could not remove the Thames!” 

And the “City” of London has long regarded the 
Thames as peculiarly its own river,—for centuries its 
boast and its care. Since the reign of Richard I., the 
Lord Mayor has been recognized, both in law and prac- 
tice, as, by virtue of his office, the “Conservator of 
the Thames;” and the Corporation of London has 
never been slow or reluctant to assert and defend its 
tights when they have been attacked, as has been the 
case repeatedly. The jurisdiction of the “ city” on the 
river extends a long way,—from Staines (which by 
water is about thirty-seven miles above London Bridge) 
to a boundary stone set up on the Essex shore, in the 
estuary, making upwards of eighty miles of river 
navigation, without reckoning the jurisdiction on the 
Medway. 

From the sea up to within a few miles of London, 
the banks of the Thames present but little of pic- 
turesque scenery. The river flows through a flat 
marshy level, which, especially on the Essex side, Las a 
monoionous aspect. A range of hills, of small eleva- 
tion, runs from Gravesend to Greenwich, at a varying 
distance from the bank, and this preserves the scenery 
from being altogether tame and uninteresting. But it 
is the river itself which is the great source of interest— 
the consideration of what it has been and of what it is. 
It has been a commercial highway for these eighteen 
hundred years past—it is at present the most important 
one in the world!- We are told, on the authority of 
Tacitus, that about a.p. 60, the Roman colony of 
London was then famous for its merchants and its 
merchandise ; and it shared, doubtless largely, in the 
not inconsiderable traffic maintained by the British 
Islands with the Continent during the long period of 
their Roman occupation. And though, amid the con- 
tentions of Saxon, Dane, and Norman, the Thames 
was oftener visited for the purposes of piracy and 
plunder than for those of commerce, still the importance 
of London, as a commercial resort, was never extin- 
guished, however it might have been diminished and 
endangered. William the Conqueror found it the most 
important city in his acquired dominions, and such it has 
continued. Its commercial progress was at first slow, 
and even in Elizabeth’s time was of small amount, com- 
pared with what it has since reached ; but the fact of the 
“city” acquiring by charter the care of the Thames so 
early as the reign of Richard I., proves that, as a com- 
mercial community, it was not then of little estimation. 

On arriving off Gravesend, which is opposite Tilbury 
Fort, and twenty-five miles from London, we begin to 
remark, more particularly, the great traffic on the 
Thames. From hence, upwards, vessels are lying at 
anchor here and there in the stream, or are moving by 
the aid of the wind ; some great and heavy-laden ship 
is being towed up or down; and steamers, large and 
small, are every now and then rushing past. On reach- 
ing and passing Woolwich, the interest rapidly in- 
creases. In a short time we are at the entrance of 
what is legally the Port of London (that is, the space 
comprehended in the Harbour regulations), which 
extends from London Bridge down to Bugsby’s Hole, 
immediately below Blackwall, a distance of nearly six 
miles and a half. The actual port, or harbour, known 
under the names of the Lower and Upper Pools, is 
only about four miles in length. Turning round by 
Blackwall, with its taverns whose windows overhang 
the water, Greenwich opens distinctly on the view, 
with its noble and palace-like Hospital, and its back- 
ground of park and woody hill, crowned by the Ob- 
servatory. Opposite Greenwich and Deptford is the 
marshy peninsula of the Isle of Dogs, nearly round 
which the river makes a great sweep, from north to 
south, and from south to north. There is one of the 
harbour-masters in his boat; and that on floating 
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from the flag-staff over the Harbour Master’s Office at 
Greenwich, is the “ Collier Detention Flag,” warning 
the colliers lying moored in the river that there is yet 
no room for them in the Lower Pool, and that they 
must “bide their time.” When the flag is hauled 
down, the first in turn move upward; and as soon as 
the allotted spaces are occupied the flag is hauled up 
again. 

We are now in Limehouse Reach, and entering the 
Lower Pool. In the distance are the numerous spires 
of London, and the dome of St. Paul’s—before us a 
** forest of masts,” the density of which, at particular 
seasons of the year, is truly astonishing to the “inland” 
man who looks on’ such a scene for the first time. 
And how are we to “thread the needle,” as going 
through the Pools has been termed by the pilots? 
The harbour laws require a clear channel of not less 
than 300 feet to be kept for the passage of vessels be- 
tween the tiers of shipping—a space which has often 
been encroached on, though latterly the law is some- 
what strictly enforced. But the tide is favourable, and 
a number of vessels are on the move. Here is a ship 
of 600 or 800 tons going up to the St. Katherine’s 
Docks, towed by a steamer on either side, the three 
requiring in width from 60 to 100 feet of the navigable 
channel. That heavy barge, with only one man in it, 
who finds it easier to let it “ drift athwart” with the 
tide, than to strain his arms and body by holding it 
** head up,” is crossing the bow of a rapidly-advancing 
steam-boat—a cry bursts out from half-a-dozen voices 
to clear the way! And what a turmoil is created in 
the water by the paddles of the passing steam-boats— 
one which has just gone down the river is in length 
and in breadth of beam equal to a seventy-four man- 
of-war. How foolish it is to risk that little boat with 
five or six people in it, and its gunnel within two or 
three inches of the water’s edge, in such an agitated 
pool; it is dancing on the surface, and if it touches a 
cable, or ships a wave caused by the swell, it will surely 
be swamped! From the inquests of the different coro- 
ners, jt would appear that, in the two years 1834 and 
1835, there were 197 persons drowned within the limits 
of the port of London; and of these 18 are attributed 
to accidents caused by steam-boats, arising either from 
collision, or from the swell raised by their paddles: the 
deaths of the remaining 179 are attributed to other 
causes—falling from boats or from the sides of ships, 
or from floating timber, &c.; and some are described 
as merely “ found drowned.” Considering the chances 
of danger there are, the number of deaths attributed to 
the steam-boats is very remarkably small; and there 
might be less if there was less rashness. 

The truth is, the employment of the watermen is 
nearly gone; and some of them who are still depend- 
ing on their boats for a subsistence are careless and 
reckless. Not but that the steam-boats are sometimes 
reprehensibly faulty. But it is a most anxious and irk- 
some thing to navigate a steamer through the Pools. 
It is needless to say that, though the watermen have 
been almost deprived of their old means of subsistence, 
the general introduction of steam-boats on the river has 
enhanced an hundred-fold the public accommodation 
and convenience. 

Yet one cannot part with the ancient fraternity of 
watermen without regret. Before what we would call 
roads existed, or coaches were in use, the Thames 
was the chief medium by which people went from one 
part to another in the neighbourhood of London. It 
was emphatically the “ king’s highway” then, for the 
royal family used it in going from Westminster up to 
Windsor, or from Westminster to Greenwich; and the 
nobility vied with royalty in the splendour of their 
barges, and the number of watermen who wore their 
liveries and were under their protection. In an act of 
Henry VIII. for regulating the watermen’s fares (6th 
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Henry VIII., c. 7), it is termed “ a laudable custome 
and usage within this realme of England, tyme oute of 
mynde,” to use the river in boats and barges. In the 
ensuing reign another act was passed (2 and 3 Philip 
and Mary, c. 16), “ towching watermen and bargemen 
upon the ryver of Thamys,” in which complaints are 
made of “divers and many missfortunes and mys- 
chances of late yeres past” happening to “a greate 
nomber of the king and queene’s subjectes, as well to 
the nobilitee as to other the common people, that have 
passed and repassed and been carried by water,” which 
is attributed to the carelessness or want of skill of the 
watermen. This act required the Lord Mayor and 
aldermen to appoint overseers of the watermen, directed 
that no boat should be used less than 224 feet in 
length and 44 broad in the midships, and that tables of 
the fares should be hung up in Guildhall, Westminster 
Hall, and other public places, the penalty being forty 
shillings for exacting more than the legal fare. 
Hackney coaches and better roads began to draw 
away the watermen’s employment; still when we con- 
sider that down to 1750 (the year in which West- 
minster Bridge was finished) there was only one bridge 
across the Thames at London, we see that there was 
large employment as ferrymen for the watermen, with- 
out reckoning the “ pleasure parties,” or the travellers 
by water between London and Gravesend. . We now 
count six bridges over the Thames at London; and 
steam has come in to complete the process of the ab- 
sorption of labour. Until lately the watermen thought 
that even if the river below the bridges was taken from 
them, still they were secure of it from London up to 
Windsor. But the restless “demon of the waters” 
chases them up the river. Little steamers are now 
seen, in nautical phraseology, “ shooting” the arches, 
and wreathing the bridges in smoke; the quiet and 
picturesque banks of the Thames are visited, in sum- 
mer, by steam-boats, as far up as Richmond and Twick- 
enham. “ Previous to steam navigation,” said the 
clerk of the Watermen’s Company, last year, “ there 
were a great number of parties in the course of the 
summer, who went out in boats to Gravesend, or to 
the villages on this side of it, and to Richmond and 
higher up; parties hired two, four, six, or eight water- 
men to row them—but that is all done away.” The 
same individual, however, on being asked if the water- 
men would not be sorry to see the steam-boats put 
down altogether, replied, “ It is useless their wishing 
for that—they might as well attempt to kick the moon 
out of its orbit!” Still, in the face of all this irreme- 
diable drying up of the sources from which they ob- 
tained a subsistence, the watermen illustrate how power- 
ful are old habits and associations. The port of Lon- 
don and the docks, and even their great foe the steam- 
boats, hold out to them a field large and ample, into 
which they ought to be well adapted for diverting their 
labour, and many have done so. Yet walk along the 
narrow streets on either side the Thames below London 
Bridge, and at each crevice-like opening leading to 
stairs on the river, numbers will be seen loitering about 
during the long summer-day, half-a-dozen at a time 
ready to surround each passing stranger with “ Want 
a boat, Sir, want a boat!” while their boats are lying 
in the sun hauled up on the beach, or plastered in the 
mud at low water, or else knocking about by the sweli 
inthe river. In 1836 there were 2085 watermen’s boats 
licensed to carry passengers below London Bridge, and 
643 above it, making a total of 2728. To this add 103 
licensed by the Trinity House. In some instances one 
man may possess more than one of these licensed boats, 
especially if he have an apprentice. Forty years ago there 
were 12,000 watermen on the river ; at present the en- 
tire number belonging to the Watermen’s Company is 
about 8000, counting freemen, widows having appren- 
tices, and apprentices. Of these upwards of 5000 are 
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grown up, and working as lightermen and watermen, 
some of them taking any kind of employment they can 
get by the water-side, others (of whom there are at least 
2000) mainly depending on their boats for subsistence. 

The act 2 and 3 Phil. and Mary, which prescribed 
a minimum for the size of watermen’s boats has been 
mentioned. Now that minimum, adopted nearly three 
centuries ago, has been the general rule for a maximum 
down to our day. Can we wonder, then, that such 
boats should be unsafe ina river crowded with shipping 
and navigated by steam? “TI live at Rotherhithe,” 
said the master of the Watermen’s Company, “ and 
one day I crossed over, taking a little boy, my appren- 
tice, with me. There were two or three steam-boats 
passing. I stepped out as quick as I could, but I got 
both my feet wet. I was not gone ten minutes, and 
when I came back my boat was washed off the shore, 
having been moved fifty feet. I ran into the water 
up to my knees, to get at the boat; the watermen were 
laughing at me, and said they hoped I should have a 
little pity for them. I suppose I was ten minutes 
before I could get my boat to shore, and it was ten 
more before I could get into her—the shore was more 
like a sea-beach than the river. . . . A brother 
lighterman called on me, and he says, ‘ I am going by 
the omnibus, will you go?’ I said,‘ You have your 
son, we can all go in a wherry for a shilling?’ He 
replied, ‘ Oh no! I shall get wetted, I will go in the 
omnibus.’ Now if we watermen are afraid to go, what 
must the public feel?” ‘The Watermen’s Company 
have prescribed an improved scale for boats ; but the 
greater part of the present boats were built before it 
was laid down, and not one in fifty of the watermen 
can raise the twenty guineas which is the price of a 
new wherry. Their only chance of getting a new boat 
is by trying for one of the prize-boats annually given 
to the winners of races on the water; and there are 
instances of these prize-boats being put up for sale by 
the winners as soon as won. 

But we have tarried a long time at the entrance of 
the Upper Pool. It begins from about over the spot 
where the Thames Tunnel is excavating—or rather we 





should say it ends there, its commencement being at 
London Bridge. On our right hand going up—the 
Middlesex side—is Wapping; on the left or Surrey 
side, Rotherhithe. Now we are passing the entrances 
of the London Docks, and the St. Katherine’s Docks 
are marked out by its lofty warehouses ; adjoining it 
is the “ time-worn ” Tower; a few minutes more and 
we are off the Custom House, and may be landed on 
its quay—the only quay in the port of London on 
which the public can walk, with the exception of a 
small one in front of the Tower. \ 

The collection of the “ king’s toll” or customs— 
which used to be a main dependence of royalty—was 
managed very bunglingly in former times. The “ cus- 
tomers,” as the collectors of customs are termed in old 
acts of parliament, were in the habit of cheating both 
king and merchant; the one, by giving false certificates 
of the duty being paid to such merchants as they chose 
to favour, and the other, by sometimes giving no dis- 
charges or receipts at all, or at least until they had 
compelled a second payment of the same duty. The 
11 Henry VI., cap. 15, 16, is directed against these 
practices. A member of the Grocers’ Company, who 
was also sheriff of London, named John Churchman, 
gets the credit of having first got up the convenience 
of a custom-house at the port of London—this was 
towards the end of the fourteenth century. Church- 
man’s Custom House was only for the “ troynage ” or 
weighing of wools—long after its erection the various 
customs were collected at different parts of the city 
in an irregular manner. The commencement of the 
present system may be dated from Elizabeth’s reign, 
when a new and more capacious Custom House was 
built, which was burned in the Great Fire of 1566. 
Sir Christopher Wren built another, which was also 
burned in 1718, and its successor shared a like fate in 
1814, though not before it had been determined to 
pull it down as inconvenient, and erect a new one in its 
stead. The present structure lies a little westward of 
the site of the former one, nearer London Bridge. The 
first stone of it was laid in 1813, before the fire hap- 
pened, which consumed the previous house. 
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The new edifice was opened for public business in 
1817, having been erected for the contract price of 
165,000/.; but in consequence of a failure in the 
central part of the foundations, the Long Room, a 
spacious hall, 190 feet long, 64 broad, and 55 high, 
fell in 1825, which caused the central part of the 
building to be reconstructed, and raised the entire 
The river front of the 


expenses to nearly 440,000/. 
Custom House is 488 feet in length. 


Von Raumer thus describes a visit which he paid to 


the Custom House :— 


“ We went to the Custom House to see the great 
room where the principal duties are paid. The pro- 
ceedings are as simple as they are expeditious. The 
merchandise is unloaded in the docks, valued, booked, 
and warehoused. As soon as anything is to be with- 
drawn from the warehouse for inland consumption, the 


merchant pays the regular duty at the Custom House, 
and receives the on showing a receipt or order, 
Almost all sales immediately upon examination. 
and always with the intervention of a broker. The 
usual difficulty of taxing goods according to their value 
is diminished by the great experience of the sworn 
officers, and by the forfeiture of the goods, with a fine 
of ten per cent. in case of too low an estimate being 
given. For example; about six sorts of sugar of dif- 
ferent qualities were laid out as samples; the hogsheads 
or bags were brought in rapid succession; and the 
valuer pierced a hole in each with a semicircular iron, 
and drew out a sample; this he compared with the 
sample on the table, and called out the number on 
the hogshead or bag according to which the duty was 
fixed. All this passed with the greatest quiet, uni- 
formity, and rapidity.” 

The customs collected in the port of London con- 
stitute one-half of the entire amount collected in the 
United Kingdom. The amount of customs in the offi- 
cial statement for the year ended 10th October, 1835, 
was 18,408,212/.; and in 1836 it was 20,166,917/. 
The amount collected in the port of London in 1834 
was 10,697,263/., and in 1835 11,773,616/. The 
nearest approach to this are the customs of Liver- 
pool, which, for the same years, were 3,846,306/., and 


4,272,847. 
(To be continued.) 





School of Design.—A grant was made in the parlia- 
mentary session of 1836, for the purpose of affording instruc- 
tion to those engaged in the preparation of designs for the 
various branches of the manufactures of this country. To 
carry out this important object, a ‘ School of Design’ has 
been established, under the sanction of Government at 
Somerset House, in the rooms lately occupied by the Royal 
Academy, and which was opened on the Ist of June last. 
The instruction given in this school will include light and 
shade, colour, modelling, perspective, &c. An opportunity 
is thus afforded to young ns having a taste for the fine 
arts, of acquiring a knowledge of the principles and modes 
of changing and adapting forms of ornament, aided by light, 
shade, and colour, so as to produce new and elegant combi- 
nations ; and of acquiring also a knowledge of the chemistry 
of colours, on which the laws of harmonious colouring are 
based. Should the experiment of this ‘ School of Design’ 
be a successful one, we may anticipate that a class of prac- 
tical artists, far higher in education and taste than our pre- 
sent artisans, wil) be employed in our arts and manufactures, 
producing a most beneficial action on the social taste and 
feeling of the entire community. The following are the 
rules of the ‘School of Design :'—‘ Masters, under the 
general superintendence of Mr. Papworth, the director, will 
be employed to afford instruction in the various branches. 
Lectures will also occasionally be given on the principal 
subjeets connected with Ornamental! Art. A large collec- 
tion of drawings and casts for the use of the school has been 
provided. Such persons as are desirous of attending, must 
apply to one of the council, or to the director. The students, 
before admission, must have made some progress in drawing, 
and candidates are to be examined by the director, who is 
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to report thereon to the council, by whom the students are 
to be admitted ; the director, however, is vested with a dis. 
cretionary power of admitting, as genes such appli- 
cants as may be considered by him qualified, until the 
decision of the council be ascertained. Each student is to 
be subject to reprimand from the director, and to expulsion 
by the council, on the representation of the director, or 
otherwise. The students are to have admission to the dif. 
ferent lectures gratis. In case of misconduct the director 
has power to suspend the attendance of the student, until 
the decision of the council isknown. The hours for attend- 
ance to be daily from ten to four. A vacation of two months 
will be allowed. The students are to find paper, chalk, &c., 
and to pay 4s. per week each, to be paid in advance from 
the Ist of each month.” An evening school is intended to 
be opened, at which artisans may attend after their day's 
work; the fees for this school are to be low. 





THE LAKES OF NORTH AMERICA. 

n a former Number (325) some details were given respectin 
ee great lakes of North see he The following particulars 

are supplied by a and will serve to illustrate the 

accompanying map. To avoid complicating the map with 
details of secondary interest to the lakes, none of the rivers 
which fall into them have been gi For instance, the 

Thames, on which the view was ta’ given in No. 330, is 

omitted. The Thames issues from the great swamp in the 

country between Lakes Huron and Ontario, and falls into the 

small Lake St. Clair. ] 5 
In speaking of “ The Great Lakes of North America,” 
it is not usual to include any but the five lying nearly 
contiguous to one another, and immediately connected 
by channels or outlets of various lengths and capacities. 
As discovery penetrated further into the wildernesses ot 
the west, other large lakes were added to the number 
of those already known; but as they were found to be 
far separated from each other, and in no way connected 
with the grand chain, they have not as yet become 
objects of equal interest. 

The five lakes in the grand chain are, Ontario, Erie, 
Huron, Michigan, and Superior. It is from the most 
easterly of these lakes that the St. Lawrence issues. 
Properly speaking, the St. Lawrence has its source in 
Lake Superior, and we may draw a line through 
Superior, Huron, St. Clair, Erie, and Ontario, to 
describe its course; yet the connecting links of the 
several lakes to the westward of Ontario are known by 
distinct and quite dissimilar names. 

Ontario is about 170 miles in length, from east to 
west, and its average breadth is about forty-five miles. 
Towards its eastern extremity it abounds with islands 
of various sizes; among which, and in several of its 
bays and inlets, are safe and commodious harbours for 
shipping. This lake never freezes during the severest 
winters ; but as much ice accumulates in the bays and 
inlets, the navigation of the lake is interrupted during 
some of the winter months. There are no large rivers 
falling into Ontario, except its great feeder and channel 
of communication with Erie, although the Genesee 
and Oswego, both flowing from the south, would be 
reckoned very respectable rivers in many parts of the 
world. This lake is bounded on the north and west by 
Upper Canada, and on the south and east by the state 
of New York. Its waters are deep, pure, and trans- 
parent; and well stocked with a great variety of fish. 
The next lake in the chain is Erie, which is con- 
nected with Ontario by the far-famed Niagara river; 
the distance between them being thirty-six miles. But 
the great “ Falls of Niagara,” intervening about mid- 
way of that distance, the communication by this channel 
is obviously rendered useless for the purposes of navi- 
gation. However, an independent channel has beer 
opened by the Welland Canal between the two lakes, 
of a sufficient capacity to admit the transit of respect- 
ably-sized schooners. The length of Erie is about 260 
miles, and the average breadth about forty; so that 





it presents a somewhat more extensive surface than 
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Ontario. Its general range is about west-south-west. 
Within forty or fifty miles of its western extremity, 
there are groups of numerous rocky islands, some of 
which are clothed with grass and forest-trees. A por- 
tion of its southern shore is rocky and dangerous ; while 
a considerable extent of the coast on the northern or 
Canadian side is composed of lofty “ clay-banks,” as 
the Canadians designate them, which are daily wasting 
away by the chafing of the waters. Towards its eastern 
end the banks on both sides are low; and this portion 
of the lake is commonly closed with ice during the 
severest part of winter. Although Erie is the most 
southerly of all the large lakes, yet more ice is formed 
in it than in any of the others. This phenomenon is 
accounted for by the shallowness of its waters; its 
greatest depth being only fifteen or twenty fathoms: 
whereas the shallowest of the other lakes has an average 
of thrice that depth. Where the water is shallow it 
follows that a greater portion of the whole mass will 
be affected by any change of temperature—either from 
heat to cold, or from cold to heat—and this undoubtedly 
is the reason why Erie isso peculiarly subject to the action 
of severe frost. The ice from that portion of Erie which 
freezes over, sometimes accumulates in large masses 
near the outlet, being forced thither by westerly winds, 
so that the spring is pretty well advanced before it is 
all floated down the Niagara river. It has already 
been remarked that near the eastern extremity of Erie 
the shores on both sides are low; but along the Canada 
beach, for an extent of fifteen or twenty miles, there 
are numerous and singularly-shaped sand-hills, of a 
much greater elevation than the country in the rear of 
them to a considerable distance inland. Sometimes 
they form tolerably regular ranges, at other times they 
are scattered along the shore at a considerable distance 
apart, and not unfrequently they rise to an elevation of 
forty or fifty feet. ‘They are evidently composed of 
lake sand, for many of them are entirely destitute of 
vegetation ; while others again are partially overgrown 
with stunted trees and shrubs, or covered with scanty 
herbage. How or when these sand-hills have been 
formed, along a strand where the adjoining country 
rises but a few feet above the level of the lake, appears 
somewhat difficult to conjecture. There is one district 
where those sand-hills peculiarly abound ; and as many 
of them are of a conical shape, the adjacent country, 
since it has become inhabited, is universally known by 
the appellation of the “‘ Sugar-loaf Settlement.” But 
they are by no means universally found in the shape 
of cones; for many of their bases present triangles, 
squares, parallelograms, trapeziums, &c. &c. 

Except the Detroit river, which is the great inlet 
from the large lakes to the westward, there are but few 
rivers of much magnitude falling into Erie. Grand 
River, which intersects a considerable portion of the 
peninsula of Upper Canada, and the Miamee, which 
waters portions of the states of Indiana and Ohio, are 
the only two streams of respectable size that fall into 
this lake. But the fact is this—the geographical situa- 
tion of the great lakes is such, that from the considerable 
elevation of the table-land on which their waters repose, 
it is easy to conceive that the surrounding country, at no 
very great distance, will throw off its surplus waters in 
contrary directions from the immediate vicinity of the 
different lakes. And such in fact is the case; for 
even including the river St. Louis, which falls into the 
western end of lake Superior, there is not a single tri- 
butary stream falling into any of the five large lakes 
that has any claim to higher consideration than the 
generality of American rivers of the third and fourth 
magnitudes. 

Huron is the next great lake, and is situated to the 
north and west of Erie. The channel of communica- 
tion between the two is considerably over 100 miles 
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long ; and nearly midway it expands into a respectable 
sheet of water—forty by thirty miles in extent—known 
by the name of Lake St. Clair. The channel from 
Erie to St. Clair is named the Detroit River, and that 
upwards, from St. Clair to Huron, is called the St. 
Clair River. The dimensious of Huron are about 240 
miles in length from south to north—but inclining « 
little to the west,—and 120 miles are scarcely the 
average breadth. But it is divided into two almost 
distinct parts by a headland which stretches far into 
the lake, and which is terminated by a chain of islands 
extending nearly to its north-west extremity, The 
northern portion of it is so decidedly cut off from the 
other section, that it is now commonly known as Lake 
Manitouline ; although in reality it is but a part of one 
great whole. The shape of Huron is somewhat trian- 
gular; and it is bounded on two of its sides by Upper 
Canada, and on the third by the territory of Michigan, 
which is about becoming a state. Although Huron 
lies considerably further to the north than either Erie 
or Ontario, yet during the most intense frosts but very 
little ice is formed in any part of it. Its waters are so 
deep that a line of some hundred fathoms would not 
reach the bottom in the deepest parts. Some portion 
of its shores are remarkably wild and rocky; and the 
winds are said to rage more violently on Huron than 
on any of the other lakes. Being bounded on two 
sides by peninsulas, (the Lake District of Upper 
Canada and the Michigan Territory) its rivers are 
smal! and comparatively few. The Thames is one ot 
the finest rivers in the district, but it empties itself into 
Lake St. Clair. 

The next large lake is Michigan; and it has a direct 
communication with Huron by the strait of Michili- 
mackinaw. After entering this strait the lake extends 
nearly directly south, something over 300 miles; and 
excepting an extensive inlet to the west, called Green 
Bay, the shores of this lake are more regular than those 
of any of the others, between which the average breadth 
is about fifty-five miles. It used to be reckoned about 
the same size as Erie; but according to these dimen- 
sions it presents a much larger surface. The waters of 
this lake are said to be deeper than even those of 
Huron, and therefore it may be readily conjectured that 
it never freezes over. Green Bay is almost detached 
from the main body of the lake, and is sixty or seventy 
miles long. To the east of Michigan lies the territory, 
to which is appended its own name; the southern end 
abuts upon the States of Indiana and Illinois, while 
on the west lies the vast region of the north-west terri- 
tory. Like the other lakes, its rivers are but of trifling 
importance ; for at no great distance towards the south 
and west some of the branches of the rivers Wabash, 
Illinois, and Mississippi have their origin. 

Lake Superior, which is the next and last of the 
great chain, is, as its name indicates, superior in size to 
any of the rest. This lake communicates with Huron 
by the short but rather intricate channel of the River 
St. Mary. Its bearings from the last-named lake are 
north-west ; so that its situation is the most northerly 
and westerly of all the great lakes. Its length from 
east to west is a little over 400 miles, and its breadth 
averages about420. Although there are a few toler- 
ably large islands in this lake, the main body, or centre 
portion of it, is entirely free from all obstructions. Its 
waters are shallower than those of either Michigan or 
Huron (for they are calculated at from forty to fifty 
fathoms), yet the main body of it remains unfrozen 
during the long and severe winters common to that 
part of the world. There is no river of importance 
empties itself into Superior. The St. Louis, after a 


course of 300 or 400 miles, falls into the extreme west- 
ern corner of the lake ; and it would be therefore quite 
fair to consider it as the head waters of the St. Lawrence. 
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This wast body of water, like all the other large lakes, 


is pure, sweet, and transparent,—well adapted to all 
the purposes of domestic life. Although it is less 
fumiliarly known than the others to all but the Indian 
nations, yet there is not an island, or a bay or inlet of 
any importance, that has not been visited by the bat- 
teaux of the traders of the North-west Fur Company. 
It may not be uninteresting to give a few simple 
caleulations, in order to assist the reader in forming 
tolerably correct ideas of the immensity of the body of 
water contained in those vast reservoirs. Where the 
Niagara river issues from Lake Erie, there is a solid 
bed of rock across the entire channel, over which the 
water rushes at the rate of nearly seven miles per hour; 
but as the portion of water near the surface of a stream 
always flows with somewhat greater velocity than that 
which comes in immediate contact with the bottom and 
sides of the channel, it has been calculated that the 
whole body of the river flows with a rapidity of at least 
six miles per hour. Although the river in this particu- 
lar spot is something more than 600 yards wide, yet 
for the sake of simplifying the calculation, the above 
measurement shall be adopted as the full width; while 
the average depth of the river is about twelve feet. 
From this it will be found that 684,288,000 cubic feet 
of water escape from Lake Erie every hour,—or 
16,422,912,000 feet in each day of twenty-four hours. 
Now calculating the:lake at 240 miles in length by 
40 in breadth, we have a surface of 9600 square miles, 
or 267,682,640,000 square feet ; and the depth of the 
waters of the lake averaging about fifteen fathoms 
or ninety feet, the whole body of water would be 
24,086;937,600,000: cubic feet. It therefore follows, 
that if all the supplies of the lake were stopped, (leav- 
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ing evaporation out of the question) it would require 
1466 days, or upwards of four years, for the whole of 
the water to be drawn off by a channel of the estimated 
capacity. And regarding Lake Superior, which has 
an outlet of but half the capacity as that of Erie,—caj. 
culating that it contains a superficial area of 48,009 
square miles, with a depth of 300 feet,—it therefore 
follows that it would take nearly 134 years to drain of 
all its waters by the present channel, provided the sup- 
psies and evaporation were both suspended. Or still 
further to place the capacity of this lake in another 
light, it has a surface equal to a belt across the Atlantic 
from Liverpool to New York, of fourteen or fifteen 
miles in width, reckoning the distance between the two 
seaports at 3325 miles. 

The rising and falling of the waters of these lakes is 
but very trifling ; about two feet is the variation be- 
tween the highest and lowest state of the water. Those 
lying to the westward are the fullest during the month 
of May; just after the whole of the winter snows have 
been dissolved and poured down by innumerable streams 
into Huron and Superior ; but those more to the-east- 
ward, Erie and Ontario, are generally the fullest in 
June or July ; allowing time for the waters of the west 
to find their way through those immense reservoirs 
into which they are first discharged. They are never 
perceptibly affected by the heaviest falls of rain ;- but 
a strong wind, blowing for a length of time.in the 
direction of the outlets of any of the lakes, has a 
powerful effect in accumulating the water whither the 
wind blows, thereby increasing or diminishing the volume 
of water in the river by which the lake.discharges itself, 
according as the wind may happen: to. blow directly 
towards, or directly from, the lake’s outlet. 5 ~ 
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